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Map shows that population and number of transit riders 
increased sharply in outer areas of the City and decreased 
generally in inner areas during the past two decades. The 
transit expansion program, therefore, emphasizes new and 
improved services to the outer areas. 
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Into the nine square miles that make up Manhattan’s 
business districts about two million people travel each 
weekday to go to work — the equivalent of the com- 
bined populations of Boston, Baltimore and Cincin- 
nati. Some 140,000 drive there in cars; 200,000 take 
buses, and 100,000 ride the commuter railroads. The 
great majority, however, go by subway — approxi- 
mately 1.4 million people. 

It is some ride. The last major improvement in the 
subway system was completed in 1935. The subways 
are dirty and noisy. Many local lines operate well be- 
neath capacity; but many express lines are strained 
way beyond capacity — in particular the lines to Man- 
hattan, now overloaded by 39,000 passengers during 
peak hours. 

But for all its discomforts, the subway system is 
inherently a far more efficient way of moving people 
than automobiles and highways. Making this system 
faster, more convenient and more comfortable for 
people must be the core of the City’s transportation 
effort. 

Total capacity has to be increased and it has to be 
distributed much better. The kind of jobs that sub- 
way riders hold has been changing, and so has the 
location of their homes. Not so long ago the over- 
whelming majority were blue collar workers, and most 
of them lived in the inner areas of the city. But the 
people have been moving elsewhere, and today many 
of the local lines they used to ride now go with seats 
to spare, even at peak hours. 

Manhattan’s jobs are becoming predominantly 
white collar jobs, and white collar people have in- 
creasingly been moving outward from the center city. 
It is the main line expresses they need, and there are 
not enough of them nor are they in the right places. 
The latest wave of white collar settlement, further- 
more, has been in the outlying areas in outer Brooklyn, 
outer Queens, northeast Bronx, Staten Island and the 
suburbs beyond. Most of these people are ill served 
by rapid transit. 

The places of work in Manhattan have been shifting 
also. Where most of the new jobs are, the subways are 
not. The west side, which has the most lines, has had 
some growth, but the greatest amount of commercial 
and residential expansion has been on the east side. 
The result is that the only north-south line on the east 
side, the Lexington Avenue line, has become intoler- 
ably crowded; during the morning rush hour the 
southbound express is jammed with some 170 passen- 
gers in each car, which is just about the maximum 
possible short of suffocation. 

The City has at long last faced up to the challenge. 
It has committed itself to a massive construction pro- 
gram that will provide a better distribution of service, 
faster service and an extension of it to outlying areas. 
The Transit Authority, a part of the Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority since 1968, will build and 
operate the system. Construction costs were estimated 
at $1.3 billion. Of this, $600 million will come from 
State transportation bond issue funds; all the rest, and 
any additional rise due to inflation, will be met by the 
City — aided, it is hoped, by Federal transportation 
funds and additional State funds. 

Operating costs pose serious problems. They have 
been mounting at the rate of about 10 per cent a year. 
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The number of riders, however, has remained at about 
1.3 billion a year, and as a consequence, the gap be- 
tween fares and expenses has been growing each year. 
In 1968 it was almost $132 million. The City had to 
pay this. 

The deficit will increase. New lines will increase the 
number of riders but the extra revenue will be more 
than offset by new operating costs as well as reduced 
bus revenues. The City does have the right to use 
the annual surplus of the Triborough Bridge and Tun- 
nel Authority to meet transit expenses, but apparently 
it can expect no more than $25 to $30 million a year 
from this source. A fare increase may be necessary 
and the device of zone fares should be explored. Cer- 
tainly every possible operating economy must be built 
into the system. 

Subway and bus service can be linked more effec- 
tively. One out of four subway riders takes a bus to 
get to the subway station. Until the new subway lines 
are completed the Transit Authority should be en- 
couraged to provide more express bus service to and 
from outlying points. If fares are raised, a limited ex- 
tension of free transfer privileges may be necessary. 

The bus system is especially important to com- 
muters from New Jersey. Their problem is getting 
from the Port Authority Terminal to their offices. 
Save for the north-south Eighth Avenue line, there is 
no direct subway connection. To provide a crosstown 
link, the Flushing line might be extended from Times 
Square to Eighth Avenue. 

The projected Second Avenue subway will be a 
major benefit and its effects will be felt far beyond the 
east side area. In addition to providing direct access to 
the far east side of midtown, it will improve access to 
the lower east side and to the major new residential 
and office projects that will be built along the East 
River as part of the Lower Manhattan Plan. In con- 
junction with the new East River tunnel, the Second 
Avenue line will greatly relieve overcrowding on the 
Lexington Avenue and Queens express lines. It will 
also provide express service to the northeast Bronx. 
New lines will improve service to the outer parts of 
Brooklyn. 


On the Lexington Avenue express, it has been 
estimated, the number of people in cars during rush 
hour should fall from 170 to 120. That will still be 
a lot of people, but while there will be standees, at 
least they will have elbow room to read a paper. 

We strongly urge that the Second Avenue line be 
tunneled through bedrock wherever feasible, particu- 
larly in mid-Manhattan. The “cut and cover” method 
would be cheaper, but only in immediate construction 
costs. For community values it would be infinitely 
more expensive and the main burden would have to 
be borne by the people who live and do business in 
the area. The tearing up of Second Avenue would not 
only seriously disrupt the growth of the area but cre- 
ate colossal traffic problems. 

Most of the new lines and extensions are designed 
primarily to bring people from the outer areas to the 
business districts. Better means of circulating them 
within the business district, however, are also very 
much needed. For this reason we believe that the pro- 
posed 48th Street link should be given the highest 
possible priority. 

The new link will provide a wider range of con- 


venient destinations for the people who use the Second 
Avenue subway and Long Island Rail Road (LIRR). 
It will provide badly needed crosstown circulation for 
all those working in this area. Most important, it will 
promote the redevelopment of the midtown area west 
of Eighth Avenue. There is no subway service at all 
there now. 

The new link will provide direct access to the build- 
ing complexes along its service corridor and to the 
new superliner terminal and the proposed convention 
center. It will interconnect with the north-south lines. 

Better crosstown circulation is needed elsewhere. 
The logical corridors to develop it along would be 
34th, 42nd and 57th Streets, and the Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority has recognized this in its 
future plans. 

Service to Staten Island must be improved. The 
island is growing fast and existing facilities are already 
strained. The ferries are running at peak capacity. 
(The fare is still a nickel — the best transit bargain 
anywhere — and the operation is now running at an 
annual deficit of $16 million.) Expansion of ferry ser- 
vice is in order but to meet the increased demand 
more far-reaching measures will be needed. Among 
those being studied are (1) a new rapid transit tunnel 
directly across the Upper Bay to lower Manhattan, 
possibly linking the SIRT system with the Second 
Avenue subway, (2) a new tunnel and surface route 
via Bayonne to either lower or midtown Manhattan, 
(3) use of the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge, (4) water 
commuter service using hovercraft or hydrofoil boats. 

For the system as a whole, standards of speed and 
amenity will be raised. Rapid transit should be rapid. 
At present, average scheduled speeds are no more 
than they were three decades ago: 20 miles per hour 
or lower including station stops. New lines and equip- 
ment should be designed to raise average speeds to at 
least 30 miles per hour. The City’s goal is a system 
that will enable commuters on the periphery of the 
City to reach midtown within 30 minutes. 

Cars will be better looking and more comfortable. 
All of the new cars added to the stock will be air- 
conditioned. 

Stations will be improved too. They are dreary and 
dirty, and they are difficult to get into and out of. New 
stations should be attractively designed and whenever 
possible should be connected directly with major new 
buildings. Old ones must be upgraded. Circulation in 
the underground concourses, now thoroughly un- 
pleasant and difficult, should be greatly improved. 
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